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Skill in the Arts: The Functions and Development of Presentational Symbolism 
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Abstract 


, 


“A.gefieral model of the uses ef symbolic systeis is defined in, terms of the 


use of two distinct techniques of syabol feat tons “eransactional’ and "presentational". 


r oon 


These techniques ‘in turn are Showa to elates te underlying modes of experience, 


“ ‘ 


which Langer «(19673 1972) has dealt’ with, 4g objective and aitnctinn feeling, 


respectively. 


é S . - 9 


Our knowledge of peesbncerdotal ayabet ity in various media -is more limited than 


a . s ‘ 


our knowledge of transactional techniques. | Thus ‘the second half of the paper “ 
i ‘ 

“provides a summary aad nebonceprus lization of the evelopnéntal « course of 

presentational “(or artistic) ‘techniques, Developmental changes in skill in 


literature, music, wed the pictorial: arts are “A ecuveail in terms of 1) the , 


complexity of the experience which cart be hhastered; 2), the* specific techniques be 


: cand conventions sf nysboile systems; and, 3): the relationships hicugin the 


. 


“experience: embodied in awork and the i i aa ta ‘of ‘the individual. Paralléls :* 


¥ 


‘ are noted verwcenene development of skill in che: arts ‘and, other’ ares of 


’ 


"psychological: ‘development, including the changeé that résult ‘ftom the acquisition ’ 
‘of formal _operattondl modes of ‘thinking. ' ne . , . . 


iaiieta oa way of ‘understanding artistic expression. 


oS a \ 
Skill.in the Arts: The Functions and Development of Presentational ‘Symbolism 


an 


Introduction 


The nature and Kanteen de the arts'is an ancient philosophical, and mee 
recently a psychological, question: though the ‘conmentators who have considered 
it ire many and distinguished, there has been litte corftsensus in specifying either 
the nature of artigtic, experience, or the pacticular role that-it plats in the life 

\ 


of thé individual (cf. Gardner, 1973). The most promising approaches to the arts 


have been those which recognise artistic expression as part of man's uae s 


“tendency to construct arene representations of his BXpARSEpOes a gundeney which 


manifests itself on’ levels as diverse as science and mathematics, architecture 


‘ 4 ’ 


and poetry, myth arid. ritual. ‘Yet these approaches have suffered from a tendency 


to treat the arts one at a time, in isolation from one another as well as from 


other types of symbolization. Recent reconceptualizations in the fields of 
a 


psychology, philosophy, and linguistics, however, make it possible to propose a 


general model of symbolic systems, in the ‘process suggesting a new and more 
of. 


. - 


This model, which-will ix scoeinies in detail below, = presented 


schematically in igure’ 1. Rowahiy seaatine, the poles of thé model separate 


Ge ‘ Figure 1 about here * Ee 


baa arts from the SFARAEER but we will arguing shige this division involves. 


‘twa distinct ane specifiable ways of waking sense of or construing experience, 


“for each of eit we have’ evolved distinct techniques of symbolization. 


re . , c.§ ; 
-, In the arguments which follow, the work of several individuals will 


F figure particularly prominently. George Kelly's (1955) theory of personal 


i 
constructs provides a gaara, pardpackive, and a ” specific vocabulary for. 


discussing the way in which we make sense of our experience. ‘ Susanne: Langer's_ 


> 


Prion ‘one from snother- -by. ‘proposing a fundamental Paarl in all such experiencess 


. vhatever is eels. tn any way, as | sensory stimulus or inward tensiian,, pain, emotion, 


« . i : ; ; 2 
, . ’ . EC re Se et eo a 


ry . ¢ 


(1953; 19673 1972) philosophical analyses provide the analytic’ framework for’ .. - 
understanding the two quite different symbolic techniques, as ‘weld | as for ‘under- ne 
standing the different properties of mind with which we will womnane them. . The: 
wore of Jean Piagemgand Jerome Bruner add the developmental dimension ‘to ate A: 
studies, tracing in detdil the evelutton of varios systems of representation; 

as an introduction to their prolific writings, we can reference Flavell (1963). 


‘ 


and Bruner (1974).. Finally, James Britton's (1970; 1971). detailed and 
@ 7 
perceptive analyses of the uses of daniguage provide the basis for the more . / 


general model discussed here; the influence of his work pervades all onae follows. 


. : , : ’ 
~ i | ‘ , 


] 


The Realms of Experience 


Susanne Langer (1967; ane in her synoptic theory of mind, approaches 


the’ difficult problen of distinguishing cognition, perception, sensatiory, ‘and 


each is an occasion -when processes of ain reach a threshold ia intensity and 


are ag.a Consequence felt. As. ene puts it, "Feeling, in ‘the eread sense of. ‘. 


\ 


or intent, is ‘cg mark of mentality" (1967, p. 4). She divides human feeling 


into two major modes, differing pranersly in their origin: ;the objective, which 


. iss ‘felt as impact od seems to have’ an exigtence outside of the. individuals 


ang the subjective, io is felt: as ‘the chen of tstergal -actions and 


iy : i . i* Ae . \ 
provenned, 4 : oe) oe 8 ; cy 


vould out of the Seinen of bie aig seirebiels it will not be ee 


ahah we find quite different qpodés Sr re resentation and Cond teuang: evolving — : 
4 -» 


in response to our experience in. chine 4 10 domains. We will begin by -: a 


#-. 
a 


‘considéring the techniques we have evolved for symbolizing objective experience, 


‘ j and then turn to techiniques in the subjective’ realm. | 
. * 4 . HK 


The. Symbol {zation oF Obieetive Experience 


The essential RIRESOSRE SERRE of objective’ experience is that, dt seems to 


~”! 


big? have an ‘existence independent of us as individudls. 0 symbolic systems, ak ‘ 
aydepeadenca or externality is achieved most fully by stating the rules. _In an 


‘ 
abstract logical or mathematical systems, Fae winnie ralattonships perc 
symbols and referents are defined, axioms are stated, and permissable operations 


and transformations are dainieae Any argument which we make (or in different 
j 


terms, any> representation which we construct) will be judged against the system 
“of rules; its. "truth! want be objectively tested’. . . 


poanys (1958) has demonstrated that ‘such objectivity is more elusive than 


ee 


it seems; there remains ‘and must remain a personal or EAGAE as in even 


“the. most highly. formalized. System (recall Langer' 8 féle as impact)“ Nonetheless, 
" 
this component can ‘be reduced to the seal ‘that ,the avetii seems to eee a- 


° 
« 


3 ’ totally ahjnanive "meaning" on which we as individuals’ have little ce } 


4 


. Following Britton Cols we will call synbotic systems which itteape to reduce” 


the personal component in this way transactional, since such an agreement about 


- 


meaning is a “condition ‘for transactions between inatviduale, for the development 


Pi fi oo : 3, 
of theory aareaht as for the day-to-day business of life: re j ee rhe 


it 


~* 


paliye Revealed systems, of transactional syabolism. cave’ very rare; they 


represent a very high level. of abstraction, and ‘are late’ developments in both: s. 
: ‘ ar, _* 


~a generic and a. genetic ‘sense.’ There jare many’ intermediary nodes ‘oF 


transactional synbolizationy however ,. which ‘obtain their objectsiity frie an 5 


as oh 
oe implicit formalization provided’ by the Cabaavet (in Lyon! s (1969) sense) in 
which the system is used. ‘ Kuhn agen) has given detailed attention to.the ’ 
contexts which operate wichin the sietona fields of science, treating them as 
ets : ‘\ ’ . 
» - . 


2? , ' 
. . : ' 
. Li ® 
° : . 6 ie * 


underlying paradigms governing inquiry. Such paradigms (which change over time ° 
4 
and are rarely. fully formulated) specify rules of: ae progedncey of r 


investigation, relevant questions, and to some extent aved the results which 


: will be treated as vatia ‘evidence’ rather than inexplicable "anomalies'. 


Though lacking the. axronatie rigor of formal logic, such contexts also serve ' 


-| to externalize aistussion, increasing the sense of iis naan ore by standardizing » 


- | e 2. 


as ‘fully as possible the frame-of-reference iteh will be used in interpretation. 


Such Sfencenayserion is one aspect of what we mean by ' "socialization." The 
‘individual, in interpreting the actions of otherg as well as noting their 
ce ns of his own eh pena builds up a system of representation 
which will also be consistent Se by similar. (not netesdarily identical) 


‘rules. “The acquisition of syntax, e a cose example: ‘after centuries of study, 


~ 


scade still disagree on the neture and structure of Lasighage—-Eheweh if they 
cate, the same dialect they will agree very quickly about ungranmatical forms: 

Such, systems of implicit tules structure all aspects of out Gipanteice, from the 
primary socialization of childhood to the specialized contexts of scientific and 


‘professional endeavor. In turn, these cule give us our first socially derived 
eo ‘ é 
experientes of objectivity, of a world thats seems external and absolute though 


be in fact most of its forms are socially derived and arbitrary. 


? _ tie a s 
The Syabeliserion Sf Sublective Experience " 
. * 


Transactional, techiniques are relatively well understood, if only because in 


their purest, polar forms HOEY involve the pubete Leskannee of rules-of-use. 


, Because these rules are public and specified, however, they nged bear little 


relation to the processes of mind; the subjective on the other hand is by 


° 
. 


.* definition a product of the working of the mind as a whole, and therefore must 


reflect the complex processes of that mind. , ae 


- 


ee “Sg 


Langer’ (1953) has goneyfurther than most in analyzing the, presentations? 
techniques through which such complex experience can be communicated. Discussing 
symbolic systems as diverse as architecture, and poetry, she finds in‘each a 
formal analogue of the life of feeling. As she puts it in describing music: 


The tonal structures we call 'music' bear a close logical similarity to the 
forms of human feeling--forms of growth and attenuation,’ flowing and stowing, 
conflict and resolution, speed, arrest, terrific excitement, calm, or subtle 

, activation and dreamy lapses--not joy and sorrow, perhaps, but the poignancy 
‘of either and both--the greatness and brevity and eternal passing of every- 
thing vitally felt. Such is the pattern, or logical form, of sentience;, and 
the pattern of music is that. same form worked out in pure, measured sound 
and silence. Music is a tonal analogue ‘of emotive life. (p. 27) 


o 


Or as she writes in a later work, "s . . it is fairly patent that the establishment 
and organization of tensions is the basic technique in-projecting the image of 


feeling, ‘the artist's “tied in any medium" (1967, p. 164). ‘ Ye 


‘The perception of such tensions and intéventartonahten lies at the-heart df 


, 


the techniques of presentational symbolization. genuerh Burke's (1966) dtecieatods 


of literature are hedpful in understanding the processes involved. ‘He argues that 


any ich of literature hee implicit tn ie a system of ‘person 1 equations’ or 
weeteudes towards life which give it structure and form. Theddl pacaonal equations 


originate with the author:. they are "the constructs which govern, his. owm actions, 
* ute 


° . 


and thus in-turh structuré the rélationships (or tensions) among the experiences! _ 
which he depicts in his writing. The reader or critic ‘reads beckct these | 
equations from thé Structure of,the work itself. 
The process of “reading back" the ‘personal “equations involves building a 
_ representation of the construct system which shaped it. There are no formalized, 7 
‘objective' constructs to anil in RECS Taran and no taken-for-granted context 
to specify. the proper reactions. (Even if there is a conventional vay of 


construing an experience, this manner of construing will have to be validated in 
. . . * 


terms of the particular work.) Yet although thts response: is internal and petsonal, 


‘it remains controlled because of the need to ‘make sense' of the work: the 


representation we build must be adequkta to explain both the detail’ and the 


’ 8 é ’ : 8 


. > . 
, ’ Z . . ° ~~ . 5 7 ‘ 
~“~ . » 

P CY 


: ote : 7 i 
broad gRELEED of the work. The more eas | structured the relationships among: 
such Aeterna as » Eolora, sounds, and ineldig tai the. jnore precisely formulated 


(and-integpersonally similar) our Sersonal, subjective sepkctaipecduie be. 
e . e — ' 7 
Because of this central role of structure in presentational symbolism, the 


rules-of-use in different presentatidpal systems are concerned in large measure 
with specifying re relationships which count as significant. Unlike the 


essentially analytic, linear structure of transactional symbolisn, however, chess 
\ 


-relationships can occur. at many different levels simultaneously. The phonemic, 


semantic, syntactic, and thematic s¥ructures of ‘a poem, for example, will be 
, 2 2 A ’ . ; % 
inextricably interwoven to produce an ‘import’ which can’ never be transactionally 
paraphrased. 


‘ 


ee and Participant ; ; 
er mein aiiadh o : 


Presentational and* transact {onal grabdlthe are the techniques which we use to 
communicate our subjective and objective feelings, in Langer's sense of those 


terms. Most works can be;classified as predominantly, one or the other, but few 
a 


os if any rely on only one set of techniques. Works which.are primarily presentational 
will wake use of transactional techniques to draw a moral, establish a°context, ‘or 


"avoid complexity in aspects of experience with which the artist is not particularly’. 


concerned. Works which are primarily transactional, on the other.hand, will use 


] 
presentational techniques for rhetorical or persuasive effect: tadillustyate a 
point or to demonstrate its relevance to subjective, personal experience. Yet 


ny 


¢ even as'we acknowledge that most representations make use of both techniques of 


symbolization, it is also clear that the conventions of presentational symbolism 
lead to a dichotomy in the way we approach the works which result. This is ) 


becaus¢ presentational techniques ask us to consider a work ‘as a whole; it is: 


/ 


in this way that the fullest and most effective systems of relationships among ~ 


its parts can be established. When this occurs, our attitude towards the 
« 7 ‘ ; : ¥ * 


experience becomes that of a spectator: we look og, judging and evaluating, but 


sS ' 


we do not, rush in to interrupt--to do so would spoil our sense of’ the whole. 
The techniques of transactional symbolism, on the-other hand, lead us to 


participate directly in the experience being offered: we judge’the representation 


step by step, and act upon it piecemeal--whether that action is taking place in 
. : é » ; { S . ® . 
‘ the realm of everyday life (close the door, please) or in the mere intellectual 


- 


y 


‘realms of theoretical argument or professional discussion. 
Even a work which mixes transactional sia presentattonal techniques’ has to 

- be experienced either as a icles or step-by-step. We cannot, ‘in one experience 

of it, construe it both ways. The Gistee of sieceatde or a roles is 

not, eaaber simply arbitrary; like other aspects of synbolization, it is 

/ 


governed by ceaaiad de rules-of-use which indicate the appropriate manner 


of construing. Britton” (1970; 1971) has explored the implications of this “ 


choice in detail, arguing cogently that the choice is a fundamental one thay 


shapes our whole experience of a work. It determines our conventions for ° 


construing, our criteria for evaluation, and the effect the work will have: upon 
our own representations of experience. f 
y S a . 


The Expressive Mode a 


To complete the model in figure 1, we need to note that ‘at its center is 
_an essertially undifferentiated area of experience which Britton (1970) has called 


; the, expressive mode} ‘The essence of the expressive is its reliance on mutual 


understanding and shared experience, rather than on highly formalized techniques 


“Not symbolization. Much as happens in casual conversation among friends, spectator 
and participant roles can be taken up in turn as points are made and stories told, 


producing a conversation which is fluid and informal. Expressive Panguage will 


PT 


usually lack conscious direction, maintaining and confirming a shaxed representation 


of experience in the process of talking things over.. Both dayaiopnentelty and - 


ar spherically, other modes of symbolization are best viewed as differentiations of 


this central expressive mode. 


a luna 10 


The Development of Skill in Presentational Symbolism 


f 


Though there are no value judgments implicit in the model presented in figure 1, 


; AW a4 lhe 
~ there is an imbalance in our HOF AS ESE Ne of the. nencensae involved in different 
' * 


v » ° 


sectors. In particular, while the wrk of Piaget, hiahne and many others has 
greatly increased our understanding of hie aereNee Re of skill in logical or 
’ transactional symbol systems, the processes javaiska in the development of artistic 
or ‘areuankattnan’ symbolism-remain much. less cleanly understood, To begin to 
right this’ imbalance, the remainder rere paper will sunmarize done of what we 
_do know about the development of presentational technique. 
The constructive nature of mind has been implicit throughout the previous 
discussion: “we build a sapresentatton of the world out of the implications of 
our pcavanal experience, and the resulting system of expectations structures our 


al 


future expartence. Whichever aspect of mind we are considering, we find that _ 
+ 
such systems of expectations are operating. Thus in studying the ability to work in 
* ‘one or ‘another symbolic medium, particylar responses are interesting primarily is 
, for the light he shed on such systems and their development. We are less 


E att 4 
. interested in ‘how responsive’ or ‘how capable’ a person is as measured by a 


test of musical appreciation, say, than. in his expectations about music and 


the structures which he uses in interpreting and responding to it. 


Though relatively few investigations of presentational symbol systems have 


been undertaken from this suvandetive’ there is ensteh work in this tradition — 
“to indiqite some general patterns of development. To organize and focus the 
discussion} we will draw heavily for both details and general peieeites Sa a 
series of studies of literary response (Applebee, #1973). In one part af ehis 
series, stories told by children betunen the Mai of two and five were analyzed | 
in terms of children’ s expectations about ‘what a arene: is’ , as werk as fo 


, form wed structure. In a second part; the responses ‘of children’at ages six, nine, 


thirteen, and seventeen were analyzed on a wide range of tasks. In these studies, 


11 


* 


developmental changes were found to fall in three major areas: 1) the complexity 


of the experience, both seeunels and presentational, over which the individual has 
® ( 


mastery; 2) the mastery of specific techniques and conventions of the symbolic 


oo 


system; and 3) the perceived relationships between the experience embodied in the 


work and the life experience of the individual responding to it. Although there 


’ 


is some overlap among these categories, they serve to highlight: the important 


‘ 


areas of develppmental change, and adequately subsume the findings of most previous 


research. e 


Complexity 


An increase in the complexity ef the experience which can be dealt with is 
the simplest sort of change, to demonstrate. It ‘is easy to show, for example, that 


both the stories children tell and those which they enjoy show a gradual increase 


in such characteristics as length, number of characters, number of incidents, and 
the extent to which the events dealt with ate aie to or very distant from the 
child's everyday world. The question of atweanne® is perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of complexity, for it involves not only the clineackere and settings of etdetae, 
but also the extent to which they explore taboo actions and socially sraduntnte 
"' areas of behavior. One aspect of any system seems to be a tendency to work out 
{ its implications in full, eventually testing its limits’ and boundaries (Burke, - 
1966); so here as children become confident in their understanding ot their immediate 
‘social world, they begin in, stories to explore aspects which would otherwise be 


forbidden. "Just suppose. . . " seems a powerful and important technique for * 
‘ . ei 


exploring the foolish and the villainous, while protecting the storyteller from 
; : ; s” 


. 


becoming foolish or villainous himself. ‘ 


. 


If we turn from aia to the visual arts, we find a similar increase in : 


the complexity \télerated within the medium. Thus between the ages of five and 
be q . : : 


' « twelve, for example, children gradually increase the number of different colors 


, 


oo es re 


“ 


a 


a ad * : . arte a 


they will oe into a picture, the amount of background ‘E4lled in, and the 
.. number of separate details that will be elaborated in a a single figure (cf. Richards, : 
. _ aera & Ross, 1967). (The taveur .ils such a ony BEE developmental chatucteriatic®. 
that the detail in human figure drawing has bean used as an important index of . : 
nonverbal IQ, ‘as in the Goodenoygh Draw-a-man test saris, 1963).) j 


nonthermal 


‘To. take: "one | final ‘example, Gesell and. Tig O93) Foan that between : the: 
ot tro and four, a child's singing develops from simple phrases ta whole songs, 
-with intermediary stages of pdighug parts of songs and singing whole songs off 
-* pitch.’ | 
None of these findings cg particularly surprising, though the ‘preperreen of 


‘ a 
previous research which can be accounted for simply in terms of mastery of 


> 


complexity is perhaps more so. a 


Conventional Form 
Mastery of the specific ieunidguen and conventions of various presentational 

symbol systems is the central and difficult research question, in part because 
‘there is still considerable disagreement about what let specific techniques of 
presentational sboltek are, even in their mature ious: For the impdr tant 
questions of the logical’ ar structuring principles, for example, we a 
progressed little beyond Langer's (1953) clain that such structures "bear a . 

: close logical similarity to the ‘forms of human feeling." And that, eau useful 
as an inaioe?: is not mck use as an analytic tool. in Semalaine.s children's 


- developing abilities. 


Certain sorts of mastery are very easy to demonstrate. In telling 
“stories, for example, children as young as two-and-a-half begin to adopt such 
simple aspects of conventional form as the use of a title or "Once upon a time,' 


.o£ a consistent past tense, and of "the end" or ". ... happily ever after." The a 


- use of such markers rises steadily from two to five, appearing almost universally + 


13 - 


e ‘ ‘ 
ae the older age-group. Anecdotal reports. suggest ‘these are accompanied by the 

saontien of other narrative conventions, such as a special pitch or tone of. ks 

for Rbor geet T ig: and an pxneetatton of being allowed to tell sii cea to the aut, ; 


without Ankarruption “a. g., White, 1954, p. 40; anion: 1972, Pp. 184). ala 


aides are easily noticed indices of assimilation of the: culturally provided 


-ssectemcnteynie tere et EP 


* 


senniemeamenarerneemine onan inneneneyetryyueeenysenseerentreannee ilhmnsissiyigasstenypmyneseninsice 


ert ener rete cara 


narrative ‘gpatea” At a more complex ‘level we also find- evidence .that =r alae 
develon expectations atouk the types of actions and everts that will appear in 
stories.{_ In one series of questions, six- and nine-year-old were asked how certain | 
tigi character-types were likely to behave in a story; the children showed quite 


firm knowledge. that witches are wicked, .faires are good, and lions brave. Such ‘stock, 


types are simple examples of the complex patterns of expectations which we build 


up around symboli¢ media. These expectations axe purely edinventional and culture-2 
specific, though we would expect the process itself to be general. (For. studies of 
cultural schemata in stories, see Ruethe, 1966; Beshai, 1972; Blom, Waite, & Zimet, 
1970; and Helson, 1973.) In spite of Richards’ (1929) pedtwate about stock 
‘responses, such conventional symbols are ‘a useful device within the medium. A : 


storyteller need not have his witches wicked or, lions brave, but when ooh 


wickedness or bravery, he has ready at hand a set of conventional symbols which he | 
. - ° ” 


’ 


can exploit to a larger purpose. (He can also of course depict a cowardly lion, 


relying upon the conventional schema to give special poignancy to the characterization.) 
The simpli@ity of -children's work can also be useful in studying ‘+ 


the organization of presentational symbolism. The plots of children’s stories, -for 
. ; ae ae 


example, consist of a series of elements or incidents, each of which has a series 


of attributes (characters, actions, settings, themes). Structure in the plot * 


. 


; ° - 
consists of links between elements, based on attributes which are either shared 


or else complementary in the sense that one implies or leads to the other, either — 


' through causation or because it is part of a larger situation in which both are 


expected to occur.:: In stories told by children between two and five, six basic 


' 


Mo i. 


2 _ s aul : eT 
“ _types of structures were found, bearing a remarkable resemblance to Vygotsky's (1962) 
. stages in concept development and phowlag the same general developmental order. . 
_ The cortespondence seems nore than accidental: ednivepes ana presentational symbols 


= Both require the individual to provide a "structured whole’ See diverse eet 


er (2 provides a schematic summary of the six ma na ok plot- structures, _as well as 


ees 


1a brief sumnary of their éccurrence at different sisi The diagrams suggest two 
more general gegunibeational srtactgiued 1) chaining, in which eléments are linked 
one e6 another im a long chain, and 2) centering, in which one element (e.g., a 
‘ 
theme oF situation) -is given a central position and all others are related ager ly 
to it. aS — aa F 


b ae “Figure 2 about here oe 


One feature ‘of the fully-structured ae is that they’ have fieices ‘yholes' 
ibich can themselves be treated as ‘elements’ in more complex works. A few examples 
- of such procissie occurred in the collection analyzed (Applebee, 1973), where 
ete narrative pstpiies ave linked together through chaining or centering as part 
of a more complex story. In Sace by recognizing that centering and chaining can be 
applied recursively to ever-larger units, and also that elements and attributes can 
be sepcdtted ak such differing levels as single sounds, rhythms, characters, 
themes, or evils, we can see a possibility of generalizing these simple structures 
to more sophisticated literary Fotuay and perhaps even to other presentational media. 
We know less about the development of skill in the conventions of other 
presentational modes, ‘though it may also involvey a gradual mastery of conventional 
forms and techniques, of ‘the tradition’ which forms the context for any new work. 
Gombrich (1960), for example, has provided a detailed and interesting analysis 
of the way in which both artist and viewer apptiack pictorial representation through 


&@ process of schema and correction. He sees the process as beginning not with a 


visual impression, but with a conventional concept or schema which vrovides a first 


approximation. And as he puts it, “if they have no provisions for certain kinds of- 
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. 
‘ 
F . hkce ge 


information we corgider essential, it is just too bad for the information" (p. 63). ° ‘ 
Major historical shifts in style can be traced to changes in the conventional, 
ls which guide representation. It is quite likely that the child's evolving § / 


skills will involve similar shifts in its own schemata. 


| i ; 2 
Relationship to Life aia Pica ae 
. The relationship between a.person's responses to presentational symbols and 


coal { 


’’ the rest: of his life-experience also shows a characteristic patterA of development. 


For the young child, there is very little sep ration between enone tyo realns, Even 

at six, any: children will defend the reality of favorite story characters, believing 
that they could visit Cinderella, for example, if the journey were not quite so 

long — the way so difficult. This belief is so firm that when it is finally 
shaken, there is often a period ‘during which a story is automatically rejected if 

it is thought to be 'made up’. By nine most “éhildren have little doubt ‘that there 

is a direet correlation betweert the er ‘cia story and ‘the way life is’. If 

a@ story stretches those expectations too far, it will be rejected quite firmly as not 

being possible. It ts only much later, with the beginning of adolescence and, " 

presumably, of Piaget's formal operational modes of thought, that the story eated 
s what ee (1962) has énlled "an accepted technique, fox discussing the chances 

4 life," with an implicit ‘awareness of@®%he author's point of view and the a e 
possibility of alternate ways of construing the situation depicted. (It is 


interesting that this sometimes leads the child temporarily to reject books whose 


point of view differs from his ow, just as at an earlier age there is a rejection 
of books thought to be ‘made up'.) . 

In a similar way, children's preferences in painting show an increase in 
concern for realistic presentation at seven or eight, and a concern for style 
and manner of representation during adolescence (Machotka, 1966). The processes 
governing the child's response ner seem to be quite general ones, ‘as indeed 


we would expect if subjective feeling arises from the working of the mind as a 
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* to a presentational symbol: we note color, size, tradition, genre, as well as the 


_to be available, Rpartarss show spontaneous Satagersancion and canine 


whole. - : ae . tate 


Objective as well as subjective response js of course involved in any reaction’ 


liking, boredom anger, or understanding that the work produces. These two. 


types. of response show parallel but quite distinct developmental courses. 
~~Pigure-3-présents-a-generalized-summary-of thecourse.of development of F 
é * Sf . 3 > . : a? ° 


~ Figure 3 about here ; ; 
; . = ae ea ae iA 
such responses, based on children's performance when asked to ‘tell about’ 7 


stoty known well, to give reasons for liking or rejecting stories, and to explain 


a number of common,sayings (e.g., "When the cat is way, the mice will play"). 


. The: first column indicates the general stage of development, using Piaget's 


categories of: preoperational, concrete operational, ind aatiy and later formal 
operational. The second and third columns indicate ele way in which the child 
typically formulates his objective and subjective response, respectively. 

Young children's preferred node of discussing a story is simply; to retell 
it, often at ereak length and with considerable enthusiasm, Beyond (this essentially. 
enactive response, however, they show very ‘little differentiation. hase asked to_ 2 
explain wi they like a pe cicctas story, they will either seize s cretistically ; a 
on some Berrdculacly striking detail, or explain carefully that they like it’ : 
‘Gecmica it is good'. Details chosen show little sense of the totalystructure of ’ 


a story; typically, a number of children said they disliked The Three Little Pigs 


because at the end the poor wolf ends up in the Pot. Interestingly enough; when 


_asked to copy drawings, children #. this age will ‘similarly approach it detetitr 


« 


" detatl, without any sense of the evacait structure (Gardner, 1973; Pp. 220). 


By nine, when the resources of concrete operational thought are more Likely . 


Rather than retelling a storys children give a synopsis or plot sumnary, using 


such categories as | dient: story’, ‘exciting events‘, "full of. danwar' that 


7, : “eal | 


+ , 


ata yaungse age are rarely heard. The subjective response also begins to be 
commented upon, shack without any awareness of the deerecenck between a characteristic 


of the work and its effect on the reader. A story will be "Rappy' or gaat 


‘exciting’ or ‘dull', just as it is, "a cowboy story’ or ‘about trains’. 


of 


anne children's explanations of common_ sayings provide an excellent example ; 
+ RE 


? 


cnemanan nen 


e ° 
¢ 


_of the very literal way they approach stories. The following exchange with Colin 


, 


at 5;11 is typical of most children below the age of about 11:°' * ; — 


. What does it ao to say, "When the cat is’ away, the nice will play"?-- 
The cat is shop) and the cat likes the mouse.—-Could it mean something | 
about children “The children have a.mouse and a cat. . 

Xx i 
More complex. stories are sinilarly treated as very concrete correlatives of the 


; “world at large. Some 56 percent,of nine-year-olds, for example, claim to prefer 
. = -= 
. , 2 . * 
true stories to ones which are imaginative--a percentage that drops to.zero by ‘¢ - 


* 
4 


seventeen, where most children express no preference. 


Adolescence in. fact brings many changes in response. During the early 


* 


stages, works begin to ‘be spontaneously, analyzed: characters have motives and, 


show development, incidents are seen ‘to stand in ‘strategic relation to one = 


another, and methods of : aa aba are treated as choffes from among alternatives 


available to the author: Abstract meanings also become accessible, though the 
%* * 


usual mode of explaining common dayings is by exemplification rather than 
Renerelszactony “It means like when your parents go out you get out the whiskey, 
Pr 


and get out the bieceits and aat them," is the way Harold explained it at 13;3. 


The child's analysis of his objective response brings with it a recognition of a 
separable subjective response as well. This is usually expressed as "tovolvemant* 
or ‘identification'\ with the characters or situation. Paradoxically, it is when 
dnvelivendnt is first expressed that it is also reduced by the introduction of an 


intermediary leve] of interpretation hetween the reader and the response. This - 3° 


m 


seems to moderate and control the reaction, a phenomenon which Freidson (1953) . ¢ 
has called ‘adult discount",” and which is evident even in physiological measures 


; a pa 


\ 


~ =e! ’ 


" such as the galvanic skin response (Dysinger and Ruckmick, 1933).: ” 


In later adolescence, the: analysis of the objective response leads, towards: 
* 4 4 ' . ‘ 
generalizations about theme and point of view. The author's choices of technique 


v 


Ne 
. 


if ' 


are seen to be in the service of a larger perspective, and this perspective begins 


to be directly commented upon. At the samé | time, the subjective response begins 


’ 


“ari 
to focus on the effect “of the work on the reader" ‘S Own perspective or “representation 
¢ 5 


of the world (understanding gained or not ‘gained, escape provided or withheld). The 
new concern with genéralized meanings is sine reflected in explanations of common 
sayings, which move away fron exenplificatita towards a more — fggmulation 
of meaning. As Winifred (17:5) setlatie it, "When there is no governing farce, . 
e.g. fear, over life, one is free to do as = chooses." 

“Yhere is some evidence that parallel stages occur in responses to wort ta 
other presentational symbol systems. Children's discussions of pictorial arts have 
been carefully studies Ly a number of SAVEREASARCER Machotka (1966), studying we : 


boys between the ages of six and ‘eighteen, found three stages in their discussions of! 
> “3 . « 
color’ reproductions. At the first stage, typified by his six-year-olds, criteria 


. 


based on the content (subject matter) and color in paintings dominated. The 


second stage, occurring between seven and twelve, showed concern with the realism 
and clarity of the representation. Only at the third stage did a concern for the 


’ TEN . 
style and composition of the paintings emerge, as weil as explicit formulation of 
: subjective responses... His third stage parallels the emergence of.a concern ee 


analysis of literary works, and seems to depend upon the same aiken diucvabtaies i 


As he puts it, "The criteria of style and composition appear to imply the hypechdtical 


existence of several manners of represengation, one of which . . ; seems the most 
satisfactory. The observer cannot’ judge style or composition if he knows only one; . 
he can. judge it only in comparison with others which, ‘at the time of the judgment, 


; 


are imagined or hypothetical." 


. 
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ay Machotka's results are generally consistent with those of later investigators, 
: ‘ ~ mt 8 ; 


th emmenseemsamtreorernnteempwen 


sad 


though Gardner (1972; 1973) asserts that another effect of the arialytic ability of 
adolescence is a décvenne in sensitivity to some sapnnks of style. Summarizing 
his own work as well as that of site swvastisatars, Gardner points out that both 
the quality.of children's own art ‘products, and their ability to match samples of . 


a particulst artist" 's work decline at about twelve. This fall in ability has been 


moneseindentanamens temeataenemeaeneneae nan aenenneee a 


es eRe 
detried by some investigators, Gardner among them, but it seems more profitable to 


f~ 
view it in the. same light as other "developmental errors’ ‘the child is moving 


* 
from a system in which he is confident and capable, to a tore powerful system 


fice 


which he has not yet fully mastered. In art, this leads: him to adopt conceptual 


schemata, which lead him astray on the particular experimental tasks which have . F 3 


’ 


been used. As Gardner. (1972) summarizes} "The preadolescents were approaching the 
% ek ae ee 8 = a8 mY 4 
works without an appropriate vocabulary and making stylistic judgments on whéther 


two works "felt! ‘the same, ‘seemed’ the same, or affected them in ate same ‘way. 


Older subjects, on the other hand, tended to apply labels drawn fron aesthetic 
¥ 


analysis or art histoty me » and to make REND based on whether the same 
labels applied to tug works,” In che same e article, “Garager suomarizes another 
series of studies in which college snderigradiaites provéd' sensitive to both the 


. Ts 
subject matter and the. underlying geometric configuration when ‘these. were opposed 


® ? 


to. one sineehiee, whereas elementary school ‘children were sensitive only to subject ‘ 

matter. ‘This ability -to respond to purely formal’ aspects of art =s one ‘bE the 

, which balance the decrease in aes, sensitivity’ on other sorts of tasks. 
Reseatch on musical ability has been more throughly: psychometric and offers t. 


very ‘little of use in the present Sanat Gardner (1973) provides a good summary 


of those parts of the. -traditiop which aré relevant. ‘Generally, by the age of five 


the child can necngnizs ag sing a. fatety" large number of bocce sack sie “and motifs,’ ° 
Even untitled music seems ‘to be exeaced réferentially, ‘as though it retersad to 
particular events and particular people. Not until the eight to twelve age-range, 


however, do children jearn to recognize underlying structural wenplaxisses when 


there are changes in tone, for example, or speed, and to begin, to note time 20 


. 


values, repetition.of patterns, and underlying beat. As in their’ responses to 
paintings, adolescents differ from preadolescents in attempting to bring knowledge 
derived from conceptual frameworks to bear on style-matching tasks; ard as with 


‘painting, there is a decrement in performance on this type of task. 
- ¢ , 
. The Role of Formal Operations 

ee Sardner (1973) argues that artistic developmenthas-two-major—stagest—~a—————___ 

; a — 

jg Brearaboits stage which lasts from about two to seven,-and a symbolic stage which 

begins with the advent of concrete operational thought at about eight. Noting the 
ability of children in the eight to twelve age-range to produce highly attractive 


~ works: of art in which such formal properties as balance and composition are present 


in at least rudimentary form, as well as the stability. or even fall in performance ; 


ser some measures of adit response after ia twelve, he argues that there is no 
qusltowctve reorganization in the mental processes of the shal dcabetek donpabatt és 
the shift from concrete to formal operational processes -in scientific thought. Wiile 
admitting vaturatianal changes as the child ee en ee knowledge of 
outiurat traditions, and mechanical] aielia, Gardner sees these as aquantiverdoe 
rather than qualitative developments. | : ‘ - 
To the extent that we limit ‘ienttictle response to certain formal properties, 

such as the aie balance and composition, apprectation of harmony, and “ability, 
to pitatatn a narrative sequence, Gardner's arguments may be true. ‘To the extent 
that we are concerned with the full objective aud wubtecktve Yespones of the 
individual to a work of presentational symbolism, his division neglects the crucial 

i changes in response that do seem to depend upon the resources of formal operations. 
Some of these Seis we hhieve seen sts i in the StErSny criteria of liking and Sle’: 
new ability to analyze a work that comes with adolescence; Gardner is aware of that 


evidence but sets it aside as part of the child's developing ability as a yecibies, 


rather than as creator or audiénce. We can offer some lines-of argument which 


n 
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suggest that such setting aside is wrong. 


Though it is very difficult to untangle ability to respond from ability to , 


- as Gardner eas In an interesting early study, DeBoer (1938) studied réspon s- 


ms iainntinedee mse 


young children developed incident by incident, showing a continuity or overall sense 


of ‘the shape of the story. In adolescents, on easeiiye hand, there was a leat 2 


Ne ac of response over the course of the narrative. This was especially evident 
A with surprise endings: these provoked sharp reactions from adolescents, who had 
firm expectations about the story aS a whole; in younger children who had no 


expectation about the outcome of ‘the story, surprise endings caused no more reaction 


than any other incident.: These reactions, which involved no verbalization of 
r -: i : Zw 
response, remind us of the long string of more recent studies which have. shown 


- 


that it is not until the onset of adolescence that children develop the ability 

@ 5? : 
to*extrapolate beyond*the immediate events of a-narrative, either to complete it. 
with an appropriate (rather than courentional) ending or to answér questions about 


implications of the events depicted (Peel, 1959; Goldman, 1965; McCreesh, 1970; 
: 4 
civanae & Gardner, 1971). 


Finally, in focussing on the child as creator, Gardner undervalues the artist 
; a % me ip oe ¥ 
“as Hanae first and most important ‘audience. Just as in transactional language 


we ‘mondtor* our own speech, listening to ourselves and giving shape to our 


thought in the very process of trying :to put it into words, so with the presentational 


media the artist manitors and leatns from his work even as it takes shape before his. 
It is his sense of consistency and organization which must in the first instance 


‘ be satisfied. For better or worse, the creator-as-audience will be bringing to 
ee” g ‘ 
* bear his "critical faculties’, and therefore to the gxtent that those faculties 
my! ; os 
have themselves undergone the qualitative changes associated with: the coming of 
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formal operational structures, the art product of the adult will differ in its 


structural principles as well as its technical competence from that of the nine-year- 


old. 


Conclusion . : : ise 


» 


>= The-modelwhichwe-have_been developing in this paper has many uses, for 


. 


like any system it provides above all a way of ordering and interpreting new 
experiences. The ultimate test of tte matte wii be the extent to which itis - 
adequate to that task, including ‘its ability to provide a uaatul petipacuize on 
the many other symbolic systems than the few we considered in some* ‘detail here. 
In this paper we Nae been concerned daa with reconceptualtzing the nature 
and. develappental course of artistic experience. It .is interesting to note that 
in the course of this ieeusihien:. 206 of the perennial problems which plague any 
consideration of the arts have simply not arisen. We have nok tewn concerned with 
‘emotion’, nor has it been ee to mabe distinction between the ‘artistic’ 
and the merely ‘art-like', the lasting and the epheneral in the artistic tradition. 
weave ; not needed to be concerned with artistic value because the peoauaees involved 
are \the same whether we consider the child or the adult, the awkward or the 
accomplished. To the extent that we want standards of value to be specified, they . 
would lie in the complexity or depth of ‘the experience communicated through 
presentational form, as well as the integrity and coherence of the form itself. 
It is at least as possible to use a symbolic system poorly as it is to use it 
well, " : ; : 

Our treatment of eeseton is of a different order... Whereas tiausactionsl 


symbolism works by inolating one strand, af eecutanre and analyzing it in : 


. 


detail, p presentational symbolism raquines an integrated response, in which various 


subsystems of constructs are brought into play at the same time. The response is — 


both more complicated than that involving transactional symbolism, and closer in 


e 
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form to our responses to everyday life. Kelly's treatment (1955) of emotion in 


«°°, terms of his personal construct theory is probably the most relevant in sucha ~- 


situation; the sees the emotions as aspects of particular situations which may” , 
A z ; 


arise inaghe process of construing. Anxiety, for example, "is the recognition 


sd chat the events with which one is confronted lie outside" the usual 1 range of - 


memcestncescnntcnanepnnerrsentee a mameanmnesmnmeneemenenmemnmniemmmaaaaams 


application of ‘ones construct system (p. 495), while hostility is essentially a 
\ continued effort to find support for a manner of ‘construing “which has already proved 


itself a failure" (p: 510). "as.with Langer's analysis, the emotions become. the 


a 


result of the action of the mind, and as such remain aspects of that action rather 


than separate and somewhat mysterious entities. 
The. arts and the sciences emerge in this analysis as complementary results 
a ‘ Sy 
* “of man's tendangy to build symbolic representations of his world. Though 


Cassirer (1944) among others has argued that symbolic systems have emerged 
« * ; eo Re 3 
in a sequence in which science "is the last step... and it may be regarded as 
. ‘ 


the highest" (p. 20), our approach would Tead ys to look for a parallel development 


of presentational and transactional forms as man sought ways to symbolize his 
experience in the subjective and objective realms. Langer (1967) has made a 


* somewhat similar point: "artistic conception, for all its similarities to 


* 


mythical ideation and even dream, is not a transitional phase of mental evolution, 


r but a final symbolic form making revelations of truths about actual life; Like 
! discursive reasoning, it seems to @ave unlimited potentialities" (p. 81). 
It is those potentialities which we are finally beginning to*understand and 
explore. , 
e e , 
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: “THE STRUCTURE OF CHILDREN'S STORIES 
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ae * - * Heaps . ' Unfocussed Chains 
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(2 (3) | “@ 
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- Sequences *  Focussed Chains 
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Primitive Narratives Narratives . 
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_— complementary attribute 
— shared attribute 
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incident or element 


, Runber of Stories 
Age Age 3 Age Age Total 

Plot Structure ne (n=30) (n=30) (n=30}, (n=120) 
1, Heaps 5 2 0 2 10 
2. Sequences 13 ‘? 1 27 

. Primitive narratives 7 7 3 0 17 

« Unfocussed chains 0 2 a ; 10 

. Focussed chains 5 1 . 1 48 

. Narratives r) 1 1 6 o 8 


Chi-square (ages 2 and 3 versus 4 and 5) = 28.63, df = 5, p < .001. 
Chi-square (boys versus girls) = 1.47, af = 5, nad. 7 
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; Figure 3 - 
A Model of Levels in the Formulation of Response as 4 
Mode of Thinking Characteristic Response 
Objective Subjective 

Preoperational Narration, in whole or in part * Syncretistic, lacks) 
(ages 2 to 6) integration 


Concrete operational Summarization and categorization Categorization, attributed 
‘(age 7 to 11) to the work 


* 


a 


Formal operational Analysis of the structure of the Identification or perception - 
Stage I (12-15) work or the motives of the of involvement in the work = 
al characters; understanding : : 
' through analogy 


Formal operational Generalization about the work; Understanding gained or not , 
Stage II (l6-adult) consideration of its theme and gained through the work; its 
point of view ; effect on the reader's own 
* view of the world 


